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POETRY IN THE DRAMA. 

Tue most beautiful poetry in the world may be 
found in works written in a purely dramatic 
form. ‘*Sampson Agonistis,” perhaps, is quite 
equai to the “ Paradise Lost” of our greatest 
Epic poet ; ‘*‘ Comus ” is exquisite ; and ‘* Faust ” 
is Goethe’s greatest work, and is generally consi- 
dered the greatest of our age. 

On the stage, however, “ practical ” minds con- 
sider poety 1s useless ; and they aver, it is a fact, 
that our finest dramas are unpopular, on account 
of the poetic and psychological element therein. 
Tawdry and poor tinsel was substituted for poetry; 
and rant and bombast were dominant on the stage 
in the early part of this century. ‘* Alexander 
the great,”’ intolerable now, used to excite the 
admiration of playgoers when the present writer 
was in swaddling clothes. Then came another 
school of dramatic art with Knowles, certainly 
in advance of the fustian of Nat Lee; but some- 
times maudlin and without power. At this time, 
we have the “ fast school” of Dion Boucicault ; 
without poetry at all. 

But while the stage has degenerated from “the 
large utterance of the early gods,” Jet us not be 
insensible to the truth that we have a larger 
audience for true poetry than ever; and when Mr 
Bellew, a well qualified elocutionist, reads poetry 
of the highest order, he is attractive. Who has a 
similar gift to his on the stage? There is hardly 
an elocutionist left on the boards. The mouthing 
of half-educated men, who can’t pronounce 
English, is nor elocution. Dramatic poetry 
requires rare gifts for adequate embodiment in 
the elocutionist. Mrs Kemble perhaps possessed 
= same in a higher degree than any actress now 
alive. 

The dramatic poems (tbe unacted and often 
unactable works of true bards) inthis era are 
worthy of our race. The fine and delicate fancies 
of Browning that have taken this shape gave 
promise of the splendid fulfilment of his ripe 
genius in ‘“ The Ring and the Book,”’—a work 

that will probably live for ever. 

It is not true that there is no relish for poetry 


on the stage ; but when half educated men, of no 
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poetry, and passion, utter ‘* What a piece of work 
is man,” the whole play of “ILamlet” becomes an 
ironical illustration of their incapacity. Why do 
people go to see the somewhat mediocre pieces of 
Boucicault, night after night? Because we have 
hardly a single fine actor of the highest order. 
It is nonsense to talk of Mr Phelps or Mr Dillon 
in these mighty dramas, wherein eyen Macready, 
a far finer actor, was not always excellent. ‘The 
reason of the decadence of the poetic drama is 
that our literature and our actor’ are weighed in 
the balance and found wanting ; for it is also true 
that ‘* Hamlet,” “ Othello,’ and ‘ Macbeth” 
caanot supply food for the mind for ever; and 
new plays and actors are imperatively needed. 

The poetry of action is the great desideratum of 
the modern stage. A dirty rascal, like Claude 
Melnotte, who reminds one of a pick-pocket of 
the George Barrington stamp, is not calculated to 
enlist our best sympathies; and the waning 
popularity of the *‘ Lady of Lyons”—the clever 
work of a playwright—is evident. Let us hope 
that the time is not far distant when a poetic 
drama will arise, worthy of our country. 

Meanwhile, it is our duty to protest against 
whatever is vile and immoral. Itis our duty to 
protest against nudities on the stage, and the open 
violation of all the dearest sanctities of life in the 
drama. Otherwise, materials are afforded to the 
hypocrites and .Mawworms who denounce all 
dramatic amusements. Berta. 





It will be seen in our advertising columns Mr 
Howard is pow disengaged for old men’s charac- 
ters. He is an excellent prompter and very useful 
to amateur clubs. 

A new drama will shortly be produced at the 
| Grecian. 
| Mr Hollingshead, of the Gaiety, has made ar- 
rapgements for purchasing the late Mr C. Kean’s 
| most successful plays. 

The programme of the next Paris Italian opera 
season has been issued. “Three new operas are 

romised. 

The building formerly used as the Bentinck 
Club, in the Strand, will, it is said, be opened asa 








elocutionary power whatever, or no perception of | theatre at Christmas. 
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STRAND THEATRE. 


ON Monday, 30th ult., Mrs Swanborough’s 
provincial burlesque troupe made their appear- 
ance here, bringing with them “The Pil- 
grim of Love,’’ a burlesque by Mr Byron, which 
was played some short time ago at the Prince 
of Wales’ Theatre, Liverpool, with great success, 
under the management of Mr Musgrave, but 
now played for the first time at this theatre. It 
has been considerably altered from the orjginal, 
produced at the Haymarket some years ago. 
Miss Robertha Erskine made a very successful 
debit as Prince Ahmed; she has a very expres- 
sive face, which, combined with her talents, so 
favourably displayed on this occasion, will, we 
have no doubt, materially help to raise her to a 
first-rate position as a burlesque actress. Miss 
Kate Newton, another debiitante, appeared as 
the Parrot, this very clever young lady we have 
had the pleasure of noticing before, and the 
rapid progress she has made in her profession 
augurs well for the future. She was a capital 
representative of the talkative Pretty Pol, not 
only her tongue being in good order, but also 
her voice and feet, for both in singing and 
dancing she was in every respect excellent, and 
we heartily wish her the success her talents 
deserve. Miss Bella Richardson, who hails 
from the port of Liverpool, made her first 
appearance in London as the Good Fairy, who, 
by-the-bye, is a very talkative fairy, We must 
compliment this young lady for her really very 
clever dancing, for which she was much ap- 
plauded ; she is young and pretty, and there is 
no doubt but what these necessary attractions 
together with her admirable acting and dancing, 
will gain her many admirers. Miss Fosbrooke 
was a charming Princess, and her merits as an 
actress being sufficiently known, we need not 
enter into details more than simply sayiug that 
she played with her usual sauciness and ability. 
Mr Edward Terry as the King of Toledo, is un- 
doubtedly the great hit of the piece; his pecu- 
liar and droll manuer of speaking and singing 
tends to convulse the audience with laughter; 
his make-up and acting are genuine burlesque, 
Mr Hunter was good as the King of Granada, 
and,Mr Turner was sufficiently funny as the 
Prince’s tutor. The singing was extremely 
good throughout, especially the ‘Pilgrim of 
Love,’ which was very sweetly sung by Miss 
Erskine, and the song in which Mr Terry nar- 
rates all his complaints, which was encored no 
less than four times. Mr Fenton has supplied 
some new and appropriate scenery, and the 
dresses by Mr May were all that could be 
desired. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the TukarricaL JouRNAL. 

DEAR Sirn,—Will you kindly give publicity 
to the complaints of an unfortunate manager, 
aud let the world know that “ all that glitters 
is not gold,” and that the management of a 
provincial theaire may be very far from a 


—- occupation? You must not suppose, 
owever, from my using the above proverb 
that there is anything very gliééering about my 





theatre, the reverse, indeed, is the case; about 
the only thing that glitters in my _ establish- 
ment is the dress of harlequin, and even that 
is rusty. ‘I'he sovereign I saw the other day 
did indeed shine very brightly, but then it 
did not belong to me. I asked the owner to 
let me hold it for a few minutes, but, instead 
of doing so, he simply returned the following 
answer, ‘Not for Joseph!” Now, as his name 
is Thomas, is it not difficult to imagine what 
he meant? The long and short of it is, sir, 
my actors must be seen to be believed, and I 
most heartily wish a few more people would 
go and see them. This is one of my difficul- 
ties—persons, male and female, like to flatten 
their noses against the bills in front of the 
doors for an hour before they are opened, and 
raise hopes in my breast that they are going 
inside as soon as we begin; however, after 
carefully inspecting the gas in the passage 
and taking stock of the money-taker, and 
having, indeed, seen all that can be seen for 
nothing, they ‘* move on,” and perhaps pay a 
visit to the wax-work at the other end of the 
town, or inspect the shows of the “ Bull-dog 
with sixteen legs,” or the “ Ring Tailed Roarer 
from Tasmania.” In spite of this trouble, 
however, I could get on pretty well in time I 
think, if my people would only attend to 
“ business ” a little, but they don’t seem to 
see the necessity of this at all. The gentle- 
man who plays the “ villain” is, perhaps, the 
most attentive, and does take a little trouble 
in learning his parts, but his drawback is this, 
he has a nasty way of coming on the stage 
when he is not wanted, and informing the audi- 
ence that for “two pins” he will ‘* punch the 
head of any man in the place ;” this, of course, 
prevents the aristocracy of the town from com- 
ing to see us, Our “ leading lady” too, causes 
me some trouble; her idea seems to be that if 
she makes use of the words ‘‘ Unhand me, sir,” 
or “Spare me,” or “ Speak not to me, villain,’ 
she does quite enough. You may, therefore, 
be sure,that when she is on the stage the piece 
suffers a good deal. The“ virtuous old man” 
of the company is a wonder; he can talk for 
ten minutes without stopping, but what he 
talks about no one can possibly understand ; he 
seems to get into a maze of words, and vainly 
tries to extricate himself. We all know his 
peculiarity, aud as soon as he begins to speak 
the prompter walks off and refreshes himself for 
atime. Sometimes the “ old man ” brings him- 
self to a stop, sometimes the actor he is talking 
to interrupts him, sometimes the audience show 
their displeasure and impatience by throwing an 
apple or orange at his head—this generally 
brings him to a couclusion, and the play pro- 
ceeds. These, sir, are a few of my troubles. I 
could tell you of agreat many more, did I not 
fear to intrude too much on your space. What 
do you think of Hamlet walking in with “Who's 
Griffiths ?” written in large letters with chalk on 
his back, or Lady Macbeth coming forward for 
a graud scene with our “old tom cat” at her 
heels? These things are too terrible to dwell 
upon, so I will now conclude, and sign myself, 
Dear Sir, Yours, seeking compassion, 


A MISERABLE MANAGER, 
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THE CHURCH AND THE DRAMA. 

Tue clerical influences which have been 
brought to bear against the Stage having 
proved unavailing, Puritanism and ‘‘ Evangel- 
ical’? humbug can only sigh and groan, and 
allude darkly to ‘‘ Satanic” agents. 

The Drama, however, one must candidly 
own, is not a satisfactory institution as it 
exists at present. Neither is the Church. 
“Smugs” and Ritualists, with amazing folly, 
try 1o retard the progress of man. The drama, 
meanwhile, does not deal with any vital 
question, and garbage is the result. 

Great writers will have nothing to do with 
the stage. The educated classes for the most 
part seldom go to the theatre, and the race of 
“pit-critics ” is defunct. Men of thought 
and education are ashamed to patronise folly 
and nonsense, when they are past the age of 
boyhood. The Church, however, does not 
alienate them from the Drama ; it is philosophy 
it is even spiritual aspiration, it is poetry and 
psychology that lead minds from church and 
theatre. 

In an age when Emerson and Browning re- 
present our deepest thoughts, it is very evi- 
dent that the Drama, with hardly a single 
man of genius writing for the stage, is lament- 
ably in the rear of the spirit that pervades the 
world. The Church is a moribund thing, and 
has nothing to do with our philosophy; the 
Drama is not moribund, but in a state of tran- 
sition, and therefore unable to reflect life as it 
is. 

There is a restless, feverish pulse now 
throbbing in the heart of our artificial civiliza- 
tion which is an augury of a great time com- 
ing. Bat the pioneers of the new era sedul- 
ously keep away alike from church and the- 
atre. Occasionally a man like Robertson, of 
Brighton, awakens noble minds to the vitality 
and importance of the truths that underlie 
popular theology, and bigots in consequence 
persecute and hate the brilliant heterodox 
preacher ; but there is a correspondence be- 
tween the frivolity of the stage and the ser- 
mons of the clergy. 

Broad Church, represented by Dean Stanley 
and Kingsley, is not opposed to the Drama. 
It is refreshing to find such men in the church. 
It is just possible that their influence may 
prevail, and save it from extinction. The 
world will not long tolerate bigotry and in- 
tolerance. We want, however, to see the 
drama avimated by a new spirit. 

I can’t help thinking that the conviction 
generally prevalent among the wisest and 
best of our race that nature is not eternally 
cruel, and this existence is not a blunder, 
must be at the bottom of that distaste for 
dismal tragedy which we must own is a fact. 
A cheerful, a genial drama, not morbid and 
painful, is a desideratum. 


We desiderate many things, of which there 
are indications enough to satisfy a hopeful 
mind that a ‘good time coming,’’ for the veri- 
fication of our desires, is not far off. 

It is a blessing that we have outlived the 
Byronic and Satanic era of literature. Mra 
Stowe, in the current number of “Macmillan,” 
makes a ghastly revelation concerning an inces- 
tuous and adulterous crime alleged to have 
been committed by the noble bard, who, with 
allhis genius, wasahumbug.—Perhaps he was 
cracked. With regard to the asserted crime a 
fair verdict would be ‘‘ not proven.” 

I recollect, in ‘* Manfred,’’ when I saw it 
at Drury Lane, an actress gained deserved 
reputation for pronouncing the word “ Man- 
fred” alone (and, perhaps,that was the sublim- 
est idea Byron ever conceived). But that 
** Manfred,” with all its poetic power is a sham. 
Shall I say why ?—Because it is devoid of 
faith in man and in God. ‘The future great 
dramatist must embody the spirit of hope and 
love. Bera. 

S————~.—_—- 

Lorp Byrron’s Fareweit to nis Wire.—Mrs 
Beecher Stowe has contributed an article to “Mac- 
millan’s Magazine,” giving “ the true story of Lord 
Byron’s life.’’ Lord Byron, as is well known, 
married Miss Millbank. For two years she endured 
from him what no woman ever endured from her 
husband. She resolutely planted herself in the way 
of iniquity, insisting that if he went to destruction 
he should go over her dead body. ‘‘ When her hus- 
band described to her the Continental latitude, the 
good-humoured marriage in which pleasant couples 
mutally agree to form the cloak for each other’s in- 
fidelities, she answered simply, ‘I am too truly your 
friend to do this.’” The spiritual poet, whom half 
the women in England were in love with, determined 
to rid himself altogether of his wife. He treated her 
with unmanly brutality both before and after the 
birth of her child ; on one occasion he went into her 
room suddenly and told her that her mother was 
dead—an utter falsehood. A short time after her 
confinement he wrote her a note saying that so soon 
as she was able to travel she must go, that he could 
not and would not have her any longer about him, 
and when her child was five weeks old, he expelled 
her from his house. This is the last scene ; and the 
reader must bear in mind that within a few weeks of 
it he addresses his wife through the printer in that 
exquisite “‘ Farewell’ with which all the world is 
familiar :—“ On the day of her departure she passed 
by the door of his room and stopped to caress his 
favourite spaniel which was lying there; and she 
confessed to a friend a willingness evento be some- 
thing as humble as that poor little creature, might 
she only be allowed to remain and watch over him, 
She went into the room where he and the partner of 
his sins were sitting together, and said, ‘ Byron, I 
come to say good bye,’ offering at the same time her 
hand. Lord Byron put his hands behind him, ree 
treated to the mantelpiece, and looking round on th 
three that stood there, with a sarcastic smile, said’ 
‘When shall we three meet again?’ Lady Byron 
answered, ‘In heaven I trust.’ And those were her 
last words to him on earth.” _ 

Mr Jefferson’s Rip Van Winkle has so delighted 
| his countrymen, that he is asked to build a 
| theatre of his own, and go on acting Rip for thirty 
years. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Sancer.—We did not get you letter till too late to 
attend the hall. We will give the information 
respecting the boat race in our next. 

T. Biyru.—We will notice the club in our next. 

Gasron.—The back numbers are all looked out. 

An Oup Sracer.— We believe Mr H. Betty is quite 
well. 

J. Foorn.—We are obliged by his kind offer. 

Fanieiau.—We have received the MS., and are 
obliged. 

Il. W., Camberwell, Is thanked. 

Bera—Is very kind. Hope he is quite well. 

Minan.—We shall be glad to hear of his success. 
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THE FORMOSA MOVEMENT. 


In dealing with this controversy it is 
well to understand clearly with what form of 
social evil the objectors to Mr Boucicault’s 
play have to contend. An ordinary tale of 
adultery or seduction, however highly-spiced, 
does not appear to these cavillers, or would- 
be purists, at all “unsavoury,” but Ano- 
nyma on her gelding in the ‘‘Row,” or Formosa 
in her villa at Fulbam is an object that, in their 
eyes, must not be submitted to the public 
gaze, at least, on the boards ofa theatre. Why? 
if the stage is to hold the mirror up to nature, 
where is the harm of depicting a phase of 
society,with which we are more or less con- 
versant? If there were anything ‘‘contra 
bonos mores,” or downright repellant in the 


exhibition, the English public would not 


tolerate it. From all I hear no baleful in- 
fluences are at work inits plot; no innocence 
is attacked, the marriage bond is not outraged, 
there is not even rampant prostitution ex- 
hibited, but rather fair Frailty couchant. Now 
the heroine is an established fact. The daugh- 
ter of poor and vulgar parents, averse to work, 
and fond of dissipation, no extraordinary traps, 
we may presume, were laid to decoy her into 
the position she now holds in the social status. 
Careless of her virtue, like numbers of her 
class, she voluntarily selected the career of her 
life, preferring luxurious unchastity to the 
dreary monotony of a wedded existence with 
some coarse groom or market gardener in the 
country. But Formosa is scarcely a courtezan, 
in the accepted form of the word ; the flaunting 
shamelessness of Lais or Phryne will hardly 
be observable in her actions. There is an 
affected refinement in her manner and in her 
tastes. She will while away many tedious 
hours with her domestic pets; when the 
featherless bipeds are absent her canaries or her 


versatile perroquet will demand her caresses, - 


her retriever, or her Maltese will take their 
airing with her, or her huge Angora, that 
sleepy soprano, will expect his matutinal 
toilette rigidly attended to, and his breakfast 
carefully prepared. Formosa is simply a 
necessary evil, based on the law of supply and 
demand ; that the evil is sadly on the increase 
appears to me to be accounted for by the fact 
that ‘‘wealth”’ is also on the increase, and that 
as long as young men, aye, and old ones too, 
have a good balance at their banker’s, so long 
will the crop of Anonymas and Perditas 
thrive in inglorious luxuriance. Is this state 
of things peculiar to the latter half of the 19th 
century, to this mock-modest age which affects 
toignore it? IfI recollect right, the nude 
has usually been considered by the English as 
peculiarly paradisaical and unfitted for modern 
eyes ; the ladies of Hyde Park, 50 years ago, 
insisted, for this reason, on the immediate ap- 
plication of the fig-leaf (which only partially 
concealed that it was meant to hide) to the 
statue of Achilles, and the bishops of 1851 
and 1862 loudly protested against some of the 
statuary at the World’s Fair as calculated to 
engender immodest thoughts. Now the ‘‘kept 
mistress,’ (for such is Mr Boucicault’s 
heroine, ) although tabooed from good society, 
has her own circle of acquaintances, male and 
female, and we may assume thatit is a rule 
with the demimonde, that the favourite lady 
shall be constant (?) to her protector so long 
as he supplies her with her requirements and 
treats her with average kindness. All this, 


deplorable as it is, is, I, contend, an unavoid- 
able state of things, and if, by the exposition 
of the heroine’s heartfelt remorse we can scare 
away young females from the allurements of 
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such a life, we are doing a good action, but it 
js simply bosh to say we must not take an un- 
married person to see sucha piece. What 
ossible evil effect, after all, can it have on the 
mind of a young girl, nurtured within the 
prurient walls of a seminary, and well up in 
her Pentateuch, a novel-reader, or a frequenter 
of the opera, the ball, and the race-course ? 
Simply this—‘*Well dear, how did you like 
Formosa ?””—‘‘O! pretty well; she looked so 
nice in her blue dress and auburn hair ; she is 
such a sweet girl, but I think she is a great 
silly to give away £8,000 for the sake of an 
old admirer, because she was a spoony on bim.” 
Beyond the hazarding of some such remark, 
I venture to assert the influence will not ex- 
tend. If in real life, the inducement was held 
out to the same Times-reading young lady of 
a villa at Brompton, or at St John’s-wood and 
£500 a year plus the inevitable Brougham, 
and she, in her blindness, saw a positive ad- 
vantage in the acceptance, I am convinced she 
would not long hesitate, and I am assured that 
many a pleasure-loving girl who (as she thinks) 
knows what she is about, will prefer living, or 
if possible marrying, with an old but wealthy 
sinner to leading a life of decent poverty. I 
look in vain for the counterpart of this vicious 
system in the Shaksperian repertory. What 
Anonyma does, she does with her eyes open; 
she is anxious to be the observed of all ob- 
servers, to*gain notoriety, to be photographed 
extensively and to be talked about; there is 
nothing unfair or one-sided between her and her 
(what shall I call him?) seducer! No! perhaps 
the word will admit of a feminine adjective, 
“celadepend.” But, as I say, in Shakspere’s 
day either were deliciously chaste in mind 
and person, or he has been grossly imposing on 
our credulity. Will modern society show us 
a parallel to Imogen, to Cordelia, to Desde- 
mona, to Julia, to a host of others whose very 
names seem to throw a halo of sanctity around 
us? The type of the courtezan has been rarely 
brought forward by him, unless with historical 
warrant, such as in the Egyptian Cleopatra, 
the Grecian Helen and the fickle Cressida. A 
very ordinary kind of harlot is subordinately 
introduced in ‘*‘Othello,” “Timon,” and in 
“The Comedy of Errors,” and we have an 
unpleasing side of woman’s character in 
Gertrude and in the wicked queen of Cym- 
beline, but (except in his misconception of the 
character of Joan of Arc) is there, without the 
stews, a single female individuality that does 
not inspire us with feeling of love or reverence, 
as far as their purity of mind is concerned ? 
(The episode of Juliet and Claudiois indispensa- 
bleto the development of the plot.) I admire, 
in fine, Mr Boucicault’s pluck (although I 
care but little for his writings, ‘‘London Assur- 
ance” excepted) in boldy showing vice her own 
image, and in vindicating his play of*‘Formosa,” 











(which might, were it not for the all-pervading 
purism of the day, be not inaptly termed 
“Lust’s Dominion,’’) from the stupid asper- 
sions evolved by the canicular heat of bum- 
bugs and smugs. GAMMA. 

PS.—An old associate of mine, Geo. Ellis, 
has written a sensible letter to the “Observer” 
on this subject. 





BLUE AND MAGENTA ; 
AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 
An Acrostic. 
B efore the eyes of a countless host, 
L onging to catch a view, 
U nder the heat of the sun—at their post, 
E ver firm and ever true, 
A re the crews who must both uphold, 
N or let their own nation’s renown 
D epart, without trying the flag to unfold, 
M idst cheers which such victories crown, 
A nd daring and bold at the post they are seen, 
G racefully looking and brave ; 
E ager to strive, without one thought mean, 
N ational honour to save, 
T hey will both do their best, and that best 
will be, 
A hard-rowed race, it is easy to see. 
O pn, then, and try for Fatherland, 
Rejoice, winners, you should be a happy band. 
A gain have the English held their own, 
M idst cheers they have won the race, 
E ngland once more has its prowess shown, 
R eady to fight to the last ’gainst disgrace. 
I n the future, in days that havé yet to come, 
C ould we gaze through the mist of years, 
A nother race may be witnessed by some, 
A nother crew on the river appears, 
N ot to be beaten this time, like the last; 
D aring the danger they try again, 
E ager to wipe off defeat that is past ; 
N o one can hint that ’tis mixed with a stain, 
G amely and truly they rowed from the first. 
L ong may they live to row, 
A nswering bravely to every fresh burst, 
N ot one faint heart from stern to bow, 
D efend, England, your laurels ; you'll need to 
now. 


OR, 


Ou Kina Cone. 





Flying Colours.—An itinerant painter, staid so 
long ata country inn, that though willing to 
depart, he had not money where-withal to defray 
his lodgings. So tbe landlord, not willing to 
subscribe toa bad debt, settled it with him, that 
he should paint him @ new sign: the subject a 
bear ; the price, a guinea. But the painter said 
if the bear had a chain drawn round about his 
neck (and which he would advise him to), it would 
cost half a guiuea more. The host was not agree- 
able to this extra expense- Accordingly the sign 
was painted, and the painter went his ways,when 
the rain descended, and washed away the bear. 
Some time after the innkeeper met the painter on 
the road, and said he had imposed upon him, for 
the bear had fled. ‘Look you here,’ replied the 
painter, “did I not advise you to have the chain 
about his neck ; which, if it bad taken place, he 
would bave remained there still.” 
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THEATRE OF VARIETIES, CHISWICK. 


Tus pretty and convenient place of amuse- 
ment was opened for the season on Monday by 
Mr Harbourn, the proprietor. Many very ex- 
cellent alterations have been accomplished. On 
the opening of the doors, the hall soon became 
full, the seats in the stalls being occupied by the 
elite of the surrounding neighbourhood, all in full 
evening dress, which gave to the interior of the 
theatre a lively and animated appearance. Before 
the amusements commenced the hall was crowded 
in every part. 

On the drawing up of the curtain, the whole of 
the company came forward, and the National 
Anthem was sung with artistic effect. After 
which, the proprietor, Mr Harbourn, delivered an 
appropriate address, written by himself, which 
was explanatory of his views for the future, and 
was well received. 

The pieces on the programme were the farce 
entitled ‘* Face to Face,” the “ Rough Diamond,” 
and a petit comedy called the “Count de 
Marolles,” all of which were well acted and en- 
thusiastically applauded, particularly the acting 
of the manager in the part of Margery, in the 
** Rough Diamond,” which must be seen to be 
appreciated. Between the pieces a concert took 
place, in which a Miss Fairman took the lead, and 
met with an encore. 

The whole of the performances went off with 
complete success, and there can be no doubt that 
the new theatre at Chiswick will be supported by 
the inhabitants of the surrounding neighbour- 
hood, who will, no doubt, witness with pleasure 
the talent that has been selected by the clever and 
assiduous manager, Mr Iarbourn. 

The dresses were supplied by Mr Harrison, of 
Bow-street, and the wigs by Mr Wickens, of 
Brydges-street. 

—_———_—_—__—__ 


SADLER’S WELLS. 


On Monday the performance commenced with 
the farce of ‘My Precious Betsy,” the principal 
character of Bobtail being very humorously sus- 
tained by Mr Atkins. Mr Palgrave Simpson’s 
drama of “The Serpent on the Hearth,” with all 
its effective scenes, followed, and throughout its 
representation met with great favour. The con- 
cluding piece was ‘ Domestic Economy.” 
The theatre was well attended and the entertain- 
ment was an unqualified success. 

—_——_———_—— 


Lawyers’ Wigs.—A late attorney-general re- 
ceiving a client, who was intimate with him, in 
his library, the gentleman expressed surprise at 
the number of wigs that were hanging up. ‘Yes, 
there are several,” replies the lawyer; ‘‘that,” 
pointing toa scratch, “is my common business 
wig ; “that” my chancery wig ; “that” my House, 
of Liords wig ; and “that”my court wig.” ‘And 
pray, sir, where is your honest man’s wig?” “O,” 
replied the lawyer, “that’s not professional.” 

Can a man with wooden legs be considered a 
foot passenger ? 

The Adelphi opens for the winter season on 
Wednesday, September 15th, with Messrs. 
Boucicault’s and Byron’s drama of “ Lost 
at Sea.” 








A curious version is given of the Lucas tragedy, 
As all animal tamers will assert, wild beasts are 
subject to the influence of man’s eye in a far 
greater degree than to the power of his arm, 
Lucas, a3 he was about to enter the cage, was 
attracted by the singular beauty of a young girl, 
whose expression of anxiety Resins him, and 
instead of fixing a steady gaze on the lions, hig 
eye wandered to her. The lioness, no longer 
under the magnetic influence of his glance, sprang 
on him unawares, and at fearful odds for him, as 
poor Lucas had by accident taken a slight riding- 
whip instead of the loaded cane with which he was 
usually armed. 

The rehearsal of the Musical Jubilee to be held 
at the Crystal Palace on Wednesday took 
place on Friday evening, at six o'clock. The 
Handel orchestra has been enlarged by means of 
raised platforms added in front and at the sides. 
The effects produced by accompaniments of 
bell-ringing, cannon-firing, and anvil-clinking, 
were very surprising. The bands of the company 
and of the Royal Artillery were included in the 
orchestra. ‘The conductors were Mr J. Sarll and 
Mr J. Proudman. The festival on Wednesday will 
commence at five o’clock. 

Chang and Eng, the Siamese twins, have re 
turned to America, and intend to spend the re- 
mainder of their lives in Mount Airy, North 
Carolina, their old home, where they resided 
many years as southern planters. They deny 
that they left America for the purpose Sof being 
separated, and say tbat the rumour to that effect 
was merely a sensation of Barnum’s. The link 
which binds them seems to have shrunken of 
late, and they are more closely joined than 
before. 

Mr Dominick Murray has for the last month 
been playing at Niblo’s, New York, in * Arrah- 
na-Pogue.”  Ilis Michael Feeny has drawn 
crowded houses nightly, and the press of New 
York speak in the very highest terms of his 
acting. Mr Murray, who is accompanied by his 
wife, Miss Josephine Fiddes, will, after this 
engagement has terminated at Niblo’s, proceed 
on a starring tour through the States, to St. 
Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Chicage, &c., and 
will return to England at the beginning of 
next year. 

Mr J. L. Toole is playing in Dublin one of the 
most success‘ul engagements he has had in that 
city wherein he is so great a favourite. 

The Lydia Thompson troupe of ‘ blonde 
burlesquers” cleared 75,000 dols. in forty-five 
representations in New York. The grave Phila- 
delphians do not like their coming. 

Miss Cushman, the ‘tragedienne,” is lying 
dangerously ill in Edinburgh. Sir James 
Simpson and Professor Spence are in constant 
attendance. 

A variety of attractions will be presented next 
Wednesday atthe Britannia. The night is set 
apart for the benefit of two well-known servants 
of the establishment. 

Mr A. Thompson, the successful author of 
“Columbus,” has another burlesque in prepara- 
tion at the Gaiety on the subject of “ Linda.” 

A Live turkey would seem to be less noisy than a 
so one, for one makes only a din, the other a 

inner. 
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REGISTERED AMATEUR CLUBS. 

EAUFOY Amateur Dramatic Club meets, during 

the Season, twice a week at the FLEEcE, Queen 
Street, Cheapside, E. C. All communications to be 
addressed to the General Manager and ‘Treasurer 
oscAR LOUIS MOORE, 16, Wine Office Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 

UCKINGHAM Comedy Company meet every Tues- 
B day and Thursday evenings at the Club-room, 27, 
Museum-street, Oxford-street. President and Treasurer, 
Mr A. W. Donaldson : Acting and Stage Manager, Mr 
W. S. B. Gitsham; Hon. Sec. Mr C. J. Braithwaite, to 
whom all applications are to be made. 

CCENTRIC Dramatic Club.—Meetings every Tues- 

day and Friday at 7, at the Thatched House, Red 
Lion-street, Holborn, WC. R.S. Mordaunt Vaughan, 
Hon. Sec. 

MPIRE DRAMATIC CLUB.—Every Wednesday 
E evening, at 8.30., at the Plough Tavern, Museum 
Street, Bloomsbury. Stage Manager, Mr T. E. Norman; 
Acting Manager, Mr Geo. Beaumont. 

SSEX Dramatic Club, (estab. 1860,) director Mr F. 
k C. Withers. Tuesday evening at the York Hotel, 
High-st., Islington. Secretary, Mr F. T. Cooke, 
Address to B. W. il, Charles Place, Hertford-road 
Kingsland. Treasurer, Mr A, Santon. Manager, Mr 
E. Hicks. 

ITZROY Dramatic Club meets every Monday even- 
F ing at the Club-room, 1, Fitzroy-street, Fitzroy- 
square. All applications respecting the admission of 
new members to be addressed to the Secretary, Mr 
Thomas Gray. 

EMBLE Dramatic Company.—All applications res- 
K ecting Performances to be addressed to Mr ‘Vm, A. 
Stanley, Manager,260, Essex-road, (8,Annett’s-crescent,) 
Islington, N. Wednesday evening. 

RION Dramatic Club.—W. Seear, Treasurer, 372, 

Kingsland-road; F. Carr, Acting Manager ; Bolton 
Medlicott, Stage Manager. Applications, with references, 
to be made to F, Small, jun., Secretary, 6, Albert-road, 
Dalston. 

HAKSPEARIAN Dramatic Club meets on Friday 

evening, at the White Hart, Windmill-street, Totten- 
ham Court-road, at 8°30 0’clock. Stage Manager, Mr T. 
E. Norman; Sec. Mr Sam Thomas. 

N\RAFALGAR AMATEUR Dramatic and Musical 

Society—meets every Wednesday and Friday even- 
ing. Acting-manager, Mr H. Percy; Stage-manager, 
Mr C, Chapman. Apply to the Secretary, Mr C. H. 
Lloyd, 21, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, WC 





Rejoice, ye Children of the Thespian Axt. 
AMUEL MAY, Theatrical Tailor, 35, Bow- 
street, Covent Garden, will be glad to treat with 
ies and Gentlemen engaged in amateur perform- 
ances for the sale or hire of Stage Costume. A 
large assortment of every necessary for the same, 
Wardrobes made to order. Persons about to follow 
the profession will do well to give Mr. May an order 
for an outfit; costume, elegance, economy, and punc- 
tuality all studied. 

Mind the address, Samuel May, 35, Bow-street. 








CABINET THEATRE, KING’S CROSS, 
Licensed by the Lord Chamberlain, 
HAs undergone some improvement may be had 

by first-class Amateur Clubs, Pupils instructed 
and brought out. 
esa he sy by a graduate of Jesus’ College, 
Cambridge. Various pieces in preparation. Engage- 
ments negotiated when competent, without the imposition 
80 frequently practised on the Tyro, Apply at the office 
personally, 7, Euston-road, facing the station, after 2 
o'clock p.m, 
Finsbury Dramatic Club. 
ANEED.—A few more Members to complete a 
Public PerZormance in a few weeks of PERFEC- 
TION and STILL WATERS. Good parts still_ open. 
A uly this evening after 6 to the manager, H. T, 
BLYTH, at the Club Room, 3, Liverpool-street, City, 
aaa from Bloomfield.strect. or by letter to 18, Regiua- 
road, N, 





R F. G. HOWARD, of the London and Provin- 
cial Theatres, bege to return his sincere thanks to 

his patrons, the Garric Club, Miss E. Herbert’s 
Alexandra Dramatic Olub, Mr Dryden, Cabinet Theatre, 
the Watford Dramatic Club, Editor of the T.J., &c., &ec., 
for their support, and to inform them that he has RE- 
MOVED from his late residence to 34a, COMPTON- 
STREET, GOSWELL-ROAD. Mr F.G.H. continues 
to undertake Old Men and Character business for 
Amateur Clubs, ‘Town or Country, and may be relied on 
to be perfect in any part at 24 hours’ notice. 

Mr H. is an efficient Prompter and Stage Manager. 
References as above; has «a good wardrobe, wigs, &c. 
Terms moderate. Communications will meet with im- 
mediate attention. 


The Stage. Fy: 

ADY AMATEURS required to play DESDEMONA 

and EMILIA;; also lady characters in Farce. Ter- 

formance to take place at a fashionable West End 

Theatre. Address to LYCEUM, care of Mr Lacy, 
Theatrical Bookseller, 89, Strand, W.C. 


On our own Stage, 20 feet square. 
() AMATEURS wanted to join the Winchester H all 

Club, Winchester-strect, Pentonville-road, (3 
minutes’ walk from Metropolitan Railway, King’s 
Cross). First meeting night, Tuesday, Sept. 14, at 8. 
Stage-managers and Secretaries of various clubs by 
— this club will be enabled to have the use of the 
stage for 5 nights a week, either for plays or meeting; 
the stage being nearly 20 feet squar e. 

A Family.—The same gentlemen having applied 
toa shopkeeper in Westminster for his vote and 
interest, the man produced a halter with which he 
said he was ready to oblige him. The orator, 
without hesitation, replied, “I return you thanks, 
my friend, for your very polite offer, but I should 
be very sorry to deprive you of so valuable a 
family piece. 

A Wrestte with Deatn.—A well-known 
wrestler and athlete of Avignon, bearing the 
name of Meissonnier, caught, a few week ago, 
his death-illness by carrying a little girl across 
a swollen ford. Meissonnier seeing the child, 
who was to him an utter stranger, trembling 
and weeping on the brink, said to her, ‘‘ Take 
heart, little one, I'll serve as a ferry for you.” 
Swinging her on his shoulder, he carried her 
over. On returning to the bank, whence, he 
started, he slipped and was thoroughly sub- 
mersed, A cold, which led toa virulent fever, 
was the result. As his end approached, Meis- 
sonnier literally struggled with the malady, 
and his last words were, ‘“‘ Oh Death, if you 
were a man, what short work I’d make of 
you.” 

HottowAy’s OINTMENT AND PIL1s.—Diseases 
of the most formidable and chronic character 
have been cured by Holloway's remedies, after the 
usual external and internal treatment has signally 
failed. Ulcerations which have proved themselves 
incurable by any other known means have healed 
kindly under the purifying and regenerating 
influence of this Ointment. Sprains, stiff joints, 
contracted muscles, and glandular swellings can 
be most safely and effectively treated by Hollo- 
way’s Ointment and Pills, which can do no harm 
under any circumstances. Neither of these medi- 
caments has anything deleterious in its composi- 
tion—both are essentially purifying and strength- 
ening in their nature. While the Ointment 
reduces sores to that healthy condition preparatory 
to healing, the Pills improve the digestion and 
expel impurities. 
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NATIONAL ASSEMBLY ROOMS, 


218, HIGH 


HOLBORN, 


AVING been eutirely RE-DECORATED,'in an elegant and costly stvle, worthy in every way of their 
extensive and long-established popularity, are now OPENED for CONCERT and DANCING evory evening 


THE GRAND BAND, 

Under the direction of Mr W. M. Packer, will Perform, nightly, a Novel and Brilliant Programme of 
Classical, Operatic, and Dance Music, selected from works of the most renowned English and 
Continental Composers. 

N.B.—The Wines and Refreshments are of the Choicest Quality. 

Admission throughout the entire building—Reading, Refreshment, Smoking Saloons, &c. One Shilling, 
Doors open at Half-past Fight; Close at Twelve o'clock. 


in the week. 





OPERA PERFORMANCES, PRIVATE THEATRICALS, CHARADES, &c. 


MV\HE Nobility, Amateurs, aud the Profession are informed that Harrison’s New Grand Portable Theatre, the 
|. largest and best in London, with the beautiful scenery painted by the first scenic artists, for the Royal 
Dramatic College Fete at the Crystal Palace, can be engated for any performances. It has been fitted up for 
Charles Keane, Esq.’s Dramatic Performances at St. George’s Hall, Bradford; for the Whittington Club , Music 
Hall, Store Strect ; Myddelton Hall; City of London College; and at the mansions of most of the Nobility. 
New ‘Theatres, with Scenery, Gas Fittings, &c., of all sizes for Private Rooms and Public Halls, can be 


HARRISON’S THEATRICAL WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 25 and 31, Bow Street, Covent Garden, London. Costumes supplied in Town and Country. 


obtained at 





SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE, 
Sole Lessee, Mr ROBERT EDGAR. 


R ROBERT EDGAR having returned from his tour 


in America begs to inform the patrons of the legitimate 


drama that he has re-opened the theatre for the autumn and winter season. Great success of the Adelphi 
company.—Last six nights the Reyal Adelphi company will a (by the permission of B. Webster, Esq.) for the 


— of presenting to his friends and supporters the success 
» 


ul play of The SERPENT on the HEARTH, by J. 


algrave Simpson, Esq., with all its original effects ; also the screaming Adelphi farces, MY PRECIOUS BETSY 
and DOMESTIC ECONOMY. Mesdames Margaret Eburne, Leigh Murray, Lewis, Turtle, Stoker, Amina 
Daubery; Messrs R. Phillips, Stuart, C. H. ge R. Romer, C. J. Smith, Dalton, Atkins, and W. H. 


Eburne.—Adelphi scenery ! Adelphi properties ! 


Adelphi band !!! 





BLENHEIM HALL, 61, Cuatk FARM-ROAD. 
ISS HERBERT begs to inform her friends and 
the public that the VACATIONS have commenced, 
but her ALEXANDRA DRAMATIC CLASSES for 
Stage Instruction, Singing, and Dancing, will re- 
assemble at BLENHEIM HALL, as above, SEPTELM- 
BER l4th, 1869, when performances will take place 
TWICE A MONTH. 





The Stage. 
R ARTHUR YOUNG (the well-known Shaks- 
perian) gives Dramatic instruction in any of the 
characters in OTHELLO, HAMLET, MACBETH 
RICHARD IIL., on THE MERCHANT OF VEN- 
CE. 23, Crane-grove, Islington. 








PAMPHILION HOTEL, 
27, BRIDGES STREET, STRAND, 
SOLE PROPRIETOR, GEORGE BRETT. 


DINNERS A LA CARTE. 
HOT JOINTS from 12 till 8. SUPPERS from 8 till 12 


SOUPS, FISH, ENTREES, CUTLETS, AND 
TRIPE, &e. 





WINES OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 
HOT AND COLD LUNCHEONS. \ 

BASS’s Ales, REID’S Celebrated Stout, and Fine | 
Scotch Ales on draught. 





ADAME TUSSAUD’S EXHIBITION, Baker 
Street. —BEAUTIFUL COURT DRESSES, 
manufactured by the first houses in Paris, are NOW 
ON VIEW. 
Admission, 1s.; children under ten, 6d.; Chamber 
of Horrers, 6d.—Open in the morning from eleven a.m. 
till ten p.m. 





OYAL HIGHBURY BARN GARDENS, and 
ALEXANDRA THEATRE, Islington.—Sole 
Proprietor, Mr GLIOVANNELLI. 

The gardens of the age, where to spend a happy even- 
ing (see Punch). 

Engagement for a limited period of the popular 
comedian, Mr J, G. Taylor, formerly of this establish- 
ment, by the kind permission of Benjamin Webster, Esq. 
(his first appearance these three years), who will appear 
every evening, in conjunction with Mr E. Giovannelli. 
in Mr J.T, Douglass’s sensational drama, and played 
by his express permission, entitled The ASSASSINS of 
the ROAD-SIDE INN. The original music by Mr B. 
Isaacson. Robert Macaire, MrJ.G. Taylor; Jacques 
Strop, Mr E. Giovannelli; supported by Mr C. Chamber- 
lain, Mr J, Mordaunt, Mr Clingan Jones, Mr E. Camp- 
bell ; Miss L, Collyer,{Miss Stafford, &c. The celebrated 
* Storm Dance” arranged by Mr E. Giovannelli. The 
Brothers Valetti on the double trapeze. 

Dancing in the grand hall at half-past eight.—Doors 
open at a quarter to seven, performance to commence at 
a quarter-past, 

Open Sunday during the summer season for promenade. 
Admission, by refreshment ticket, Sixpence. ‘ 

Dancing on the crystal platform to the renowned High- 
bury Band. 

Stage-manager, Mr Mordaunt. Musical director, Mr 
B. Isaacson. Admission 1s. 





TO AMATEURS, 
LENHEIM HALL, 61, Chalk Farm Road, holds 
450 to 500, newly-decorated and fitted with Act 
Drop and Scenery. To be LET for Amateur Perfor- 
ae Terms on application to Miss HERBERT, as 
above. 





Published every Wednesday Morning, at Twelve o’clock 
by Vickers, 317 Strand, for the Proprietor, Mr. W 
ESTOW. 


To be had, by order, in any ofthe Provincial Towns. 


All communications for the Editor to be forwarded to the 
Printer, 335a, Strand, W.0., (opposite Yomerset House 
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